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312 REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS 

The Man in Court. By Frederick DeWitt Wells. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York, 1917, pp. 283. Price $1.50. 

This series of essays, written by a justice of the Municipal Court 
of New York, gives a vivid picture of what to the average layman 
appear to be the shortcomings of court procedure. It is well described 
as a "humorous visualization" of the complexities of legalistic methods. 
The author's description of "The Judge," "The Anxious Jury," "The 
Strenuous Lawyer," and "The Worried Client," are at once whimsical 
and truthful. The average court scene is set forth as both a stage 
setting, with all the elements and figures of a drama, and an arena 
for combat between the contending attorneys, with His Honor the 
Judge acting as umpire. The red tape, technical objections, farcical 
methods of selecting a jury and interminable delays in the disposal of 
calendar business, all come in for their share of ridicule. Much of 
this has been done before, but seldom in so readable a form, and per- 
fiaps never before by a member of the bench. 

One naturally wishes that the judge would offer a remedy for this 
obvious and long deplored inefficiency in the courts. In this, how- 
ever, the reader is somewhat disappointed, though some effort is made 
to show that many of the difficulties are unavoidable. 

The principal constructive suggestion is found in the author's 
proposal that modern business efficiency be applied in the effort to 
secure justice by the application of present laws, and in securing bet- 
ter ones. Much of the waste of time and money in court procedure 
might be saved. Judge Wells truly states, "by an intelligent bureau 
for the administration of court business." He is perhaps correct 
in believing that the tendency in that direction is encouraging inasmuch 
as most lawyers are coming to be business men, rather than merely 
jury pleaders. 

In a final chapter, the author gives a "Looking Backward" picture 
of possibilities in the application of business principles in the legal 
realm as seen by an imaginary Columbia graduate in 1947. This 
dissertation describes a "Judicial Corporation" which has grown to 
be a successful private enterprise, a co-operative but well established 
institution for the administration of justice. 

The human interest of this volume, it should be said, centers in 
the first chapter, rather than the last. Here Judge Wells describes 
typical scenes in the Night Court. The veritable human laboratory 
which streams through this court each night is a real revelation to the 
novice as to how the other half lives. The fact that 47 per cent 
of this social drift-wood comes back to the mill again and again is 
ascribed to social conditions generally rather than to either court 
methods or the short-comings of correctional institutions. 

The author gives this striking conclusion for the public to ponder : 
"The ordinary man knows that those who go under are such a small 
proportion of those who escape, that it seems either a ghastly joke 
or a terrible tragedy. The whole paraphernalia of the court room 
merely accents the contrast between those who are caught and those 
who go free." 

Chicago. F. Emory Lyon. 



